DRAFT 

November 1, 1965 


memorandum for the president 

SUBJECT: Recanmended FY 1967-71 Strategic Offensive and Defensive 

Forces (U) 


I have completed my review of our general nuclear war posture and 
our programs for the strategic offensive and defensive forces over the 
FY 1967-71 period, # Die estimated costs for the Previously Approved, 
the Service Proposed, and my Recccanended Programs are presented below: 


Previously Approved 
Service Proposed 
SecDef Recommended 


FY 66 

6399 

6552 

6392 


FY 67 FY 68 FY 69 FY 70 FY 71 
7 TP* in" " milli ons of dollars) 
5796 5488 5348 5259 

7458 9459 10919 U393 U306 

6254 5995 5692 4888 4512 


Total 
FY 67-71 


50535 

27341 


This year ve have given special attention to an analysis of threats 
over and above those projected in the latest National Intelligence Estimates 
of Soviet strategic offensive and defensive forces. We have done so because 
recent technological progress on our part, which if duplicated by .the 
Soviets and incoiporated in their strategic forces, could pose a new and 
much more severe threat to our Assured Destruction capability than postu- 
lated in the JUEs. Diis threat would arise, for example, if the Soviet 
Union were to deploy simultaneously a force of new ICBMs equipped with 
highly accurate, multiple, independently aimed re-entry vehicles tfGRVs) 
andT reasonably sophisticated anti-ballistic missile system. Although we 
do not now consider this to be a likely contingency, it does lie within 
their technical capabilities over the next ten years and could require sane 
major changes in our strategic offensive forces in the future. 


There are seven major issues involved in our FY 1967-71 programs for 
the general nuclear war forces. The first five are related primarily to 
the threat projected in the latest National Intelligence Estimates. Die 
last two are associated with the possibility of a more severe threat. 
Diese issues are: 


1, To what extent should qualitative improvements (in range, payload, 
eto.) be made 4n the ^INUTEMAN force? 

2. Should an effective manned banber force be maintained- in the 1970s; 
if so, ’what aircraft should be selected for the force? 
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,-ogrc.-.. However retailing tie B-52 C-? beyond 1572 «onld have 

recurred ar. additional SSCO-fiCC million of modification exper.a r-e. 

Therefore, the FY 1567-71 costs of tie recommences program are ^ 
within $100 million of the cost of retaining *ne iC.*cc 

of 600 B-52s. 

e. Disat-orove initiation of full-scale development rr. TY -vo? 
of tie Advanced Manned Strategic Aircraft— development anc^ tep-o^ent 
of 200 of these aircraft would cost about $0.9 billion, v— * w ^‘" w “ 
in five year systems cost. 

Disatorove an Amy re come neat ion for pre-production func.r.g 
of S1&6 million in FY 15o7 to prepare for a limited deproyment^ or 
•vis-'-'. Tiis would cost $6.0 billion iron FY 15o7-71 ($S.o^b— --0-. 
fron FY 1967-79) ana have an annual operating cos. of aoou. y^ 
zillion. 

~ Continue the development of the IsIKE-X system at an r ~ nS~ - 
cost of about $h!7 million, including FY 19o7 funds for deve-opm=n^ 
o-’ a long range exo- atmospheric interceptor massive, inis v-a_ 
ms an ootion to deploy a light gnt i-balli Stic mas sale ceier.se sy 

- _ 'a c- g-c-i r,v uns otha s t i cat e d attacks suer, as tec < *« c 

c“^lst will pro^Sly be capable of in the mid-late 1570's. Such a 
— o—aa \z > uld have ar. investment and five-year operating cos. o- 
between $5 and $5 billion. The production and deployment deersror. 
can be deferred for at least one more year. 


i. Extend the approved Civil Defense Program, including^ tne 

expanded trogram for shelter survey and the shelter prestocn_r.g P r ^o- 
at~ an FY 19o7 cost of $164 million. 

The recommendations form the basis for my ?Y 19o7 budget^ for the 
strategic offensive and defensive forces. The remainder o* tn.^ 
vill discuss the ra tionale behind the re commentations : 


T*he General Kuclear Tar Proo— c.- 
Capabilities of Our Against the Fxpectea 

Adequacy of Cus ct ion. Forces 

Against a Higher 1 ,.-ctcd Soviet Threat 

in the 1970 ' s . _ 

Specific Recommendations on Major Issues 


c. 


?g. 

Pg. 33 
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A. Die General Nuclear War Problem 

Last year In my memorandum to you on the same subject I pointed 
out nuclear var forces should have two basic capabilities: 

1. To deter deliberate nuclear attack upon the United ! 

Ames by maint aining a dear and convincing capability to Inflict 
unacceptable damage on an attacker, even if that attacker were t 
strike first; 

2. In the event such a war nevertheless occurred, to limit damage 
to our population and industrial capacity. 

Assured Destruction involves the maintenance on a continuous basis 

ssMsas rss 

to nrovide this assurance, whatever that level may oe, « * 

^gSSess of the costs or the difficulties involved. 

Once high confidence of an Assured Destruction capability has been 

•aSrl-sta 

VOUJ.Q a-u-ow U*, mu level D f the threat against which we might 

event deterrence fails. The xeveu oi wu «« posed by 

design Damage UMting^postures may in the 1970s- 

io*th£ ^seaVthe Soviet Union in a carefully synchronized first strike 

against our urban areas. 

With respect to the Damage Limiting problem posea by ttie Soviet nuclear 
threat I ^eSlve ft vould be useful to -state bri^erta^ h^ 
considerations which have guided our programs over the Inst several year 

+ the forces we expect the Soviets to have during the 

v+ ^t^wouldbe^virtually impossible for us to be able to “sure 

m-s sss^sr™ 

' fix The Soviets clearly have the technical and economic 

3* £rs f “jss^raissssm’r js sr* 


< 
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Second, since each of the three types ofSoviet.trateglc offens 
systems (land-based missiles, submarine-launched missiles ' Bt « tes 

bombers) could, by itself, inflict severe damage on tte^i^ limited 

"very giod" defense against only one type of system has only xmitec 

value, 

Third, for any given level 

additions to each of our various ?“??*. XteC Uniting force as 
as^addlt^nal^orce^are^added^th^incremStal gain in effective- 
ness diminishes. 

„ tl .r«sr: rams srs sas s-i^nrs 

s^'SriSrS aie. 
rs.r“s=x » «*» »■**—■“» * »• 6cti *‘ 

Union. 

T+ vith these considerations in mind that ve have carefully aval 
Damage Limitation, 

B* Capabilities of Our Forces Against the Expected Ohreat 

„, r “ -SS X IT JSSf«TS 5 

of the^f orces lets aie likely to have during the same period. 

1. The Soviet Strategic Offensive-Defense Forces 

Summarized in the table below are the Soviet Jtrate^c offensive £rces 

forces can be found on Table I (page ) of the Appendix. 



U.s. VS SOVIET STRATEGIC NUCLEAR FORCES 


ICBMs a/ 

Soft Launchers 
Hard Launchers 
Mobile 
Total 


MR/IRE Ms 

Soft Launchers 
Hard Launchers 
Mobile 


SLBMs 

Bombers and Tankers 
Heavy- 
Medium 
Tankers 
Total 


While we have reasonably high confidence in our estimates of the size 
and composition of the Soviets 1 strategic offensive and defensive forces 
for the near future, many details concerning the technical and lethal 
characteristics of their weapon systems are less certain. Also, estimates 
for the latter part of this decade and the early part of the next decade 
are, of course, subject to great uncertainties. 


a/ Excludes test range launchers having same operational capability of 
U which the Soviets are estimated to have in the mid -1965 to 
in the mid-1970 period. 

b / Soviet aircraft figures include tankers as well as bombers. U.S. 
medium bombers include FB-llls in 1970. The range of the FB-XLl and 
the number of weapons it will carry, are markedly greater than those of 
the Soviet medium bombers. 
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a. Intercontinental Ballistic Missiles 

At present the Soviet ICBM force is deployed on 
launchers of which are soft and of which are h^d and^onf i^ed 

in a triple-silo pattern. As reported last year the ICBMs all ot 
which are liquid fueled - designated the 

The Soviets are constructing at least two types of single silo 
launch slte6. We believe that the large payload { 
liquid f uele d 


Wv mid- 1067 the Soviet ICBM force is estimated to total between 

at mid-1965, this would be an increase of to 
and to ICBM launchers. 

In our estimates last year, we projected a Soviet ICBM fo ^ c ® 
of scS operational launchers for mid-1970. Because of the 

relatively early introduction of the single silo basing = onfi ^f^ on 
ou^present estimate for mid-1970 is a mini-mof -da m^ 
of perhaps to operational launchers, with the bulk of the 
force probably consisting of sma l l payload missiles. 

While it is possible that the Soviet ICBM force could expand 
tionB would not appear to support a higher estimate. 


b. MRBMs/lRBMs 


.) and IBBM ( ) forces 

operational launchers, of 


Deployment of the MKBM ( 

ATmPftrc to be completed with about 

^^Le hard We estimate that the size of this force will remain 
realtively 1 * constant through the mid-1967 period. Improvements through 
mi^l970 will probably include the deployment of solid fueld ®i6siles 
(although no flight test program has been identified), some mob 
units phasing out of the soft sites. 
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c. Submarine- Launched Ballistic Missiles 

The trend in Soviet submarine construction is still not very- 
clear. However, nev programs under development or in production are 
not likely to affect Soviet missile submarine strength for the next 
few years. The Soviet Navy now has s cane ballistic missile 

submarines with a total of tubes. Only of these sub- 
marines are nuclear powered and only of these carry the 

AH of the other operational Soviet 

ballistic missile submarines contain the 


d. Manned Bombers 

There is still no evidence that the Soviets intend to deploy a new 
heavy bomber in the late sixties. The force currently consists of seme 
200 heavy and 800 medium bombers, same of which are used as tankers. It 
is estimated that the Soviets will continue to maintain their heavy bomber 
force through mid-1967 although attrition would reduce this force to about 
75 percent of the current level by the end of the decade. It is estimated 
that the medium bember force will continue to decline gradually as older 
aircraft are phased out faster than the new BLINEERs are delivered. 

As indicated last year, the Soviets* capability for intercontinental 
bember attack r emain s limited. Considering the requirements for Artie 
staging, refue ling and non-ccmbat attrition, ve estimate that the Soviets 
could currently place only slightly more than 100 heavy bombers over 
target areas in the U.S. on two-way missions. While we believe that medium 
bombers do not figure prominently in Soviet plans for an initial attack 
on the U.S., a limited force of BABGERs could attack targets in Greenland, 
Canada, Alaska and the extreme northwest U.S. on two-way 'missions. 

e. Air Defense Fighters 

The current operational strength of the Soviets’ fighter-interceptor 
forces is estimated at aircraft, of which more than 70 percent are 

older models. However, these aircraft are gradually being replaced by 
new generation fighters with both all-weather and air-to-air missile 
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capabilities, Die re is also evidence that high-speed Mach 3 follow-on 
r interceptors are in an early development stage, 

V. 

f. 8urface-to-Air MiBSile System 


g. Anti - Balli stic Missile Defenses 

Ve had at one time estimated that the Soviets were constructing an 
anti-missile defense system which 


V 



( 
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SOVIET POPULATION AND INDUSTRY DESTROYED 
AS A FUNCTION OF THE NUMBER OF 1 MT WARHEADS DELIVERED 
(Ab sumed 1970 Total Population of 2kO Million; 
Urban Population of 140 Million) 


Delivered 

Warheads 


Population Fatalities __ 

Urban Total _ 

TMillions I EE Wm ons) (%) 


Percent 
Ind. Cap. 
Destroyed 


The figures on population fatalities and industrial damage have been 
revised on the basis of recent data. At the lower levels of attack, popula- 
tion fatalities are somewhat higher and at all levels of attack, industrial 
damage is lover than the figures used last year. The major change is in 
industrial damage figures and results from a redefinition of Soviet industrial 
capacity. Last year these figures were based on a combined index of War 
Support Industries and Gross Industrial Product. Since Soviet War Support 
Industries are very concentrated geographically, small numbers of weapons 
showed large percentages of industrial damage; the new figures are based on 
Gross Industrial Product only, a more consistent measure of overall Soviet 
industrial capacity. 


The delivery and detonation of warheads over Soviet cities would 
v-m more than million people percent of the total population) and 
destroy half of the industrial capacity of the Soviet Union, Dy doubling 
the number of delivered warheads to Soviet fatalities *nd industrial 

capacity destroyed are increased by considerably Bey 

this point, additional increments of warheads delivered do not appreciably 
change the results. In fact, when we go beyond about delivered warheads, 
we would be atta cking 


It is clear, therefore, that our strategic missile forces alone would 
be sufficient to inflict unacceptable damage on the Soviet Union, even 
after absorbing a well- coordinated Soviet first strike against our 
strategic offensive forces. Indeed, I believe that an ability to deliver 
and detonate warheads over Soviet cities would furnish us with a 

completely adequate deterrent to a deliberate Soviet nuclear attack on the 
United States or its Allies. 


warheads detonated over Chinese urban, centers 
would destroy of the urban population and destroy more than 

of their industry. Thus, the strategic missile forces recommended for the 
FY 1967-71 period would provide an Assured Destruction capability against 
both the Soviet Union and Communist China simultaneously. 
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If. The Role of the Manned Bcmber Force 

Given current expectations of cost, effectiveness, vulnerability to 
enemy attack before or after launch, and simplicity and controllability 
of operation, missiles are preferred as the primary weapon for 
Assured Destruction mission. Iheir ability to rite out e ven 
surprise nuclear attack and still remain available for retaliation at 
times of our own choosing velgis heavily in this P^^ence. Sovl ets 

basis of the latest Intelligence, we are quite confident “ e t 

do not now have, and cannot have in the near future, the ability to inflict 
levels of pre-launch attrition on our land-based missiles, or any 
attrition on our submarine-based missiles at sea. 

However, for purposes of analysis we have estimated the additional 
forces which would be required if our missile forces turned out to be less 
reliable and suffered greater pre-launch attrition than P res e n *^ estimate . 
To Simplify the analysis we have taken a hypothetical case in which our 
SssS fSces wouldbe barely adequate for the Assured Destruction task, 
viven the expected missile effectiveness and allowing no missiles for °th 
tasks (In fact, as I have indicated, our approved missile forces are much 
more than barely adequate for this task and therefore already have built 

alternative. Conversely, against an improved 

JB-Hl/SRAK was used as providing a cheaper hedge than th 5 

either gravity bombs or SRAM. 

COSTS TO HEDGE AGAINST LOWER THAN EXPECTED MISSILE EFFECTIVENESS 
(Ten Year Systems Costs in Billions of Dollars) 


Assumed Degradation to 
Missile Effectiveness Additional 
{Realized/Planned) Missiles 


Cost to Hedge With: 

B- 52 /Gravity Bombs FB-lll/SRAM l*£ainsu 


(Against Current Soviet 
Anti-Bomber Defenses) 


improved Soviet Anti- 
Bcmber Defenses a / ) 
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Only when missile effectiveness falls to less than about 50 percent 
of the expected value are bctnbers more efficient than additional missiles 
for insurance purposes. Against current Soviet defenses, the B-52 G and H 
force is adequate to hedge against ccaplete failure of the missile force 
for Assured Destruction. Against possible future Soviet defenses, we must 
be wi lling to believe that our missile effectiveness could turn out to be 
as low as about 30 percent of our planning value before we would wish to 
Insure by bombers rather than by additional missiles. 

Similar arguments could be developed with respect to greater than 
expected Soviet ballistic missile defense effectiveness, ttere. too, : It 
would be necessary to assume very large and expensive Soviet ballistic 
missile defense programs before bombers became a preferred form of insur- 
ance. 


Accordingly, for the Assured Destruction mission, manned bombers must 
be considered in a supplementary role. In that role they can force the 
enemy to provide defenses against aircraft in addition to ^nse against 
missiles Diis is particularly costly in the case of terminal defenses. 

The defender must make his allocation of forces in ignorance of the attacker s 
strategy, and must provide in advance for defenses against both types of 
•tt.ft.ek at each of the targets. Hie attacker, however, can postpone his 
decision until the time of the attack, then strike some targets with 
alone and others with bombers alone, thereby forcing the * ffeC ’ 

to "waste" a large part of his resources. In this role, however, larg 
bomber forces are not needed. A few hundred aircraft can fulfill this 
function. 


The present strategic bomber force consists of sane 600 operational 
B-526 and 80 B-58s. Sane 3^5 of the operational B-52s are the ^ - 

through F models. Last year we had planned to keep these ^raft operational. 
through 1972 by a program of life extension modifications and capability 
improvements, at a cost of about $1.3 billion. To keep them operational 
through FT 1975 would cost another $600 million for modifications, and even 
then we could not be certain about their life expectancy. Urns, the 
older B-52s will eventually nave to be phase: cut of the force, leaving 
total of 255 operational i^52Gs and Ha. Ihese laW models of the B-52 
can be maintained in a satisfactory operational status at least through 
n 1975 and the modifications necessary to ensure this have already been 
included in the previously approved program. 


Shewn In the 
which might serve 
the B-52H and the 


following table are the characteristics of three aircraft 
as replacements for the B-52s, compared with the B-52C, 
B-58. 
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B-52C B-52H B-5& FB-111A+ FB-111M-3 AMSA 

Maximum Speed (toots) 
at high altitude 
sea level 

Ferry Range (unrefueled )N.M. 

Combat Range (l refuel )N.M. 

All subsonic ~b7 
Full Tanker 
Down Loaded Tanker 
Part supersonic c j 
Full Tanker 

No. of SRAMs 


The FB-111A is a bomber version of the F-lll with the minimum changes 
required to make it suitable for the strategic ocmbing role. The FB-111M-3 
is a larger version of the F-lll. It Jould have e longer fuselage, a 
maximum takeoff gross weight of 130,000 lbs compared with 
the FB-111A and would carry a crew of 3 instead of 2. It would also have 
about a 10 percent greater combat range. The AMSA is an entirely nevan 
larger aircraft which has yet to be developed. The characteristics and 
cost of the AMSA were discussed in considerable detail in my memoran 
on this subject last year. 

The first operational FB-llls could be available in FY 1969 and the 
first FB-lHM-3s about a year later. For a force of 210 U.E. aircraft, 
the FB-111M-3 would cost about $800 million more than the ^B-lllAs, 
including development and production. The most significant op® 
factor ii favor of the FB-111M-3 over the FB-111A is the ^ 

space for a crew of 3 instead of 2. The larger crew could ®P rea i 
workload and reduce the strain involved in strategic ^B-lll, 

however, would have essentially the same performance as the fighter version 
JSd be easily used in that role. The FB-111M-3 would have g range 
with the same payload in that role because of its Skater weight, ^dcould 
not operate as efficiently from the shorter runways for which the F-111A was 
designed. 

The Air Force proposes: 

a. The production and deployment of a force of 210 (U.E. ) 

FB- lUAs and the phase out of the 3^5 B-52 C-Fs. 

b. The initiation of a contract definition phase for an 

in Ti 1967 at an expenditure of $11. 8 m looking towards an Initial ^rational 
Capability in IT 1974 at a total development cost of about $1.6 billion. 
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c. The procurement of short range attack missiles (SRAM) for 
the B-52 Gs and Hs as well as the FB-111A at an addition cost of about 
$400 million. 

I f ully rupport the first of these Air Force proposals. I believe, 
however , that we can safely phase out the B-52 Cs-Fs on a somewhat faster 
schedule than that proposed by the Air Force. I also propose to hold 
the IB-111A configuration as close aB possible to the fighter version 
so that it would, indeed, be a dual purpose aircraft --strategic and 
tactical. The role of the manned horriber in the strategic offensive 
mission, as ve see the threat today and over the next five ’ 
simply does not warrant any large expenditure on new manned bomb 

at this time. 

To hedge against currently unforeseen requirements to replace 
the B-52 G and H series with a manned aircraft capable of 
penetration against possible advanced Soviet bomber defenses, Bystem 
studies and Advanced development of subsystems suitable for an Advanced 
Manned Strategic Aircraft (AMSA) should continue. There doe s not 
appear to be sufficient reason to start an engineering development 
program for AMSA now because of the high cost of the system, 80 
because the recommended bomber force offers adequate insurance against 
the range of threats for which we have any current evidence. 

With regard to the Air Force’s third proposal, no immediate decision 
to equip the B-52s with SEAM is needed until we have a more substantial 
indication of an improvement in Soviet low altitude terminal defenses. 
However , the capability to install SRAMs on B-52s should be developed. 

Although not proposed by the Air Force, I also believe we should 
plan to phase out the remaining B-58 medium bombers in FI when 
the build-up of the new IB-111 force is completed. We v no * ®°. 

operational B-58s and this number would decline through attrition to 
about 70 by FY 1971. Their primary advantage resides in a supersonic 
dash capability. Once the IB-111 enters the force the imiyieness of 
this feature of the B-58s will be lost, and their contribution to the 
strategic offensive forces will become marginal. 

In summary, the objective of forcing the enemy to split his defense 
resources between two types of threats could be performed adequately by 
b- 52 bomber forces considerably smaller than those now programmed. However, 
introduction of a dual-purpose FB-111 would provide addedinsurance at 
a relatively small cost. A mixed force of B - 52 G-Hstogether wit 
some FB-lll/SRAM now appears to be a reasonable choice since the SRAM 
with its low level standoff capability and range of about 
miles can force the enemy to build expensive terminal bomber defenses 
or be fulnerable to low altitude attack. Even against very advanced 
terminal defenses the small size and low weight of SRAM would allow the 
U.S. to saturate or exhaust the defenses with large numbers. 

The cost of the manned bomber force I recommend compared to the 
cost of continuing the current forces is shown in the table below: 
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m 1967 fy 1971 

(Costs in Billions 

FY 1975 
of Dollars) 

Current Force Extended 
Forces 

B-52 

B-5 8 , . 

Cost (Cumulative '67-; 

600 

80 

600 

70 

$6.6 

600 

64 

$17 

Recommended Bomber Force 
Forces 

B-52 

B-5 8 

FB-111 

Costs (Cumulative *67- ) 

600 

80 

0 

255 

0 

210 

$8.4 

255 

0 

210 

$14 


Adequacy of the Strategic Offensive-Defense Forces for Damage Limitation 

The ultimate deterrent to a deliberate nuclear attack on the United 
States or its Allies is our clear and mistakable ability to destroy 
the attacker as a viable society. But if deterrence fails, either by 
accidenror miscalculation, it is essential that forces te available 
to limit the damage of such an attack to ourselves or our A lli« • 

Such forces include not only anti-aircraft defenses, anti -ballistic 
missile defenses, anti-submarine defenses, and used 

also offensive forces, i.e., strategic missiles and manned-bombers, used 

in a Damage Limiting role. 

a. D amag e Limitation Against the Soviet Nuclear Threat 

With regard to the Soviet Union, the potential utility of all Damage 
Limiting efforts, including the use of our strategic 
in that role, is critically dependent on a number of uncertainties. 

1 Future developments in their general nuclear war posture; 

2 Their response to our efforts at Damage Limiting; and, 

3 ; If deterrence fails, the precise timing of a nuclear 

exchange as well as their objective in such an exchange. 

In order to illustrate some of the major issues involved in this 
problem, we have tested a range of possible Damage Limitingprograms 
Lainst different possible future Soviet threats. In practice, of 
course^ uncertainty about the direction in which the Soviet posture 
was developing would lead us to maintain a flexible approach, ma g 
toe scope of our deployment of forces to our evolving knouledgeofthe 
^irt threat. Nevertheless, these cases help to develop an appreciation 
of the possible future costs and benefits of such programs. 

For the purpose of this analysis we have used two bpothetical Soviet 
threats, the strategic offensive portions of which are shown below. 
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1967 1970 i22£ 


Soviet Threat la 
ICBMs 

Bombers /Tankers 

SLBMs 

Soviet Threat III 
ICBMs “ 

Bombers /Tankers 
SLBMs 

Threat la Is hasically -^xtr^lation of the 

missiles equipped with penetration Soviets respond defensively 

of ft reasonably 

sophisticated « 3^ around 2 5 of their major urban areas. 

The major defensive components of the four US. Damage Limiting 
postures considered in this analysis are shown below: 


U.S. Posture 
Components 


Alternative U.S. D amage Limiting Posture Agalns ^ 

Soviet Threatlt Soviet Threat Ig 

Posture~A Posture B Po sture C Posture D 


KXXE-X 

SPRINT ms Is 
ZEUS msls 

Ter*^ nal Bomber Defenses 
SAM-D Btrys 
Air Defense 

F-12~ Interceptors 
Cities v/Termlnel Defenses 

Postures Aand B are tailed ^ inst 

against Threat III. In ’« owever, because Threat III is stronger 
£fE Postures^ ZfiZSk ^ of these missiles than 
Postures A and B. 

The interaction of the varies Soviet threats and the four alternative 
Damage Limiting programs is shown on the table ° n j^ e reBOurces required 
costs shown on ^ e ^tive e p”t^es! The costs for Assured Destruction 
for each of required to ensure that we can, in each case, 

5h£ e rr e %os^ 

the t£f table 611 ^Ta^rtwTc^rorfhHaS: ^°the P S!s’ffataimes 
Sich w^Sd «sSt under two alternative forms of nuclear war outbreak. 
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COSTS OF U.S. DAMME LIMITIDG POSTUFZS ADD SOVIET DAMAGE POTEBTIAL 

Soviet Damage Potential 
In Terms of Millions . , 

n f U.S. Fatalities & 

uTs^ 


1970 

S.U. Expected Threat 
U.S. Approved Program 


program Costs FY 66 ’75 
Damage 

Assured Limiting 
Destruction Increment 
■{Billions" "of Dollars) 


Soviet 

first 

Strike 


First , 
Strike 


130-135 90-95 


S.U. Threat la 


us AD — / Posture plus 
*App'd Civil Defense Prog. 

$l6.8 

$1.4 

130-135 

95-105 

U.S. AD y Posture plus 

16.8 

16.8 

16.8 

3.6 

28.1 

35.7 

110-115 

80-85 

Full Fallout Shelter Prog. 
U.S. DL y, Posture A 
U.S. DL y Posutre B 

80-95 

50-80 

25-40 

20-30 

S.U. Threat III 





U.S. DL y. Posture C 
U.S. DL y Posture D 

28.5 

28.5 

24.8 

32.3 

105-HO 

75-IOO 

mi 
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In the first case, we assigned that the Soviets initiate nuclear war 
with a simultaneous attach against our cities and military tBr *ets . In 
the second case, we assume that the events leading up to the ^ clea ? 
chLle develop in such a way that the United States has no better alterna- 
tive than to strike first. 

Die ranges of fatalities estimated in the table reflect some of the 
possible variations in Soviet targeting doctrine, * 
tication, possible, errors in attach planning and in the ^egreeofthe 
disruption to Soviet attack coordination. The higher end of ^ range- 
of fatalities shown for each case represents the full damage potential 
(a well-planned, well-coordinated attack to maximize fatalities) 
given scenario. The lower end of the ranges of estimates represents likely 
degradations in execution and targeting, rather than lower bounds “ ‘ t 

nns cible effectiveness of Soviet weapon systems. All estimates assume that 
?he So^etfhave Sssile penetration aids which are as sophisticated as our 
own are expected to be in the same time period. 

Die first line on the table shows the Soviet damage potential against 
the currently approved U.S. program in 1970. It illustrates the projected 
performance of the currently approved bomber defenses, the Clvdd 
program and the strategic offensive forces. Without these fnTiixed 
damage potential could be 160 million or more U.S fatalities in a ^xed 
Soviet attack on military and civilian targets. A full S °^f 
directed against our urban areas only would not increase this total by 

very much . 

As shown on the second line of the table, the situation is not sub- 
stantially changed by the assumed Soviet buildup (Threat Ia)betweenl970 
and 1975 A Full Fallout Shelter Program, at a cost of about $3.0 billi° 
^ld reduce fatalities by about 15-20 million in all three cases Damage 
Limiting posture (cost - $28.1 billion) might reduce fatalities^to some- 

■S&fS'S « lis! ~ 

s*u.'sro“S3.ns7.sat,“' srsss’i.v.s.™ 

offensive forces to the levels assumed in Threat III. 

Even larger Soviet responses than that of Threat III cannot be ruled 
out by^what we know of Soviet technology and resource const: rainti s . 

V. Iv!c!^P+c actually will respond depends on how strongly they desire 
a 1 reliable threat' against the United States and on the alternative military 
and non-military uses for the resources Involved. 

Our own uncertainty about how well our Damage Limiting forces would 

s* Sm; jar r s rasas r ;ssr 
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the operational conditions of nuclear war. Degradations in our miEsile 
defense reliability or in our offensive missile accuracy might have sub- 
atantial effects. For example, if our operational missile aiming error 
were 50 percent higher than we assumed against Soviet hard missiles, the 
expected Soviet damage potential after a U.S. first strike (even with 
Posture B) would be 30 to 45 million U.S. fatalities instead of the 20 
to 30 million shown on the table. Even more important to the outcome of 
a U.S. first strike is the question of the speed and nature of Soviet re- 
sponse. We estimate that the Soviets have the ability to place their 
miEsileE on alert during a crisis, and, in the case of their hard missiles, 
to keep them at 5 to 15 minute readiness for extended periods. Accordingly, 
there is always the possibility that they might get warning of our attack 
and launch at least their ready missiles at our cities before the impact 
of our missile attack. In that case, U.S. fatalities, even if we struck 
first and provided for Damage Limiting Posture B, would be 45 to 65 million. 

Ohe costs of the various Damage Limiting programs would, of course, 
be spread over a period of years. Even so, they would reach $5 to $6 
billion per year in the early 1970s. To maintain or improve the postures 
shown (against an evolving Soviet threat) might involve continuing an 
annual expenditure of $3 to $5 billion. 

On the basis of our analysis of the major Damage Limiting program 
alternatives in relation to the Soviet nuclear threat, I have reached the 
following conclusions: 

1. Against likely Soviet postures for the 1970s, appropriate mix-^ 

of Damage Limiting measures can effect substantial reductions in the max-mum 
damage the Soviets can inflict, but only at substantial additional cost to 
the U.S. above the requirements for Assured Destruction. Even so, against 
a massive and sophisticated Soviet attack on civil targets, we cannot have 
high confidence of reducing fatalities below 40 or more millions. 

2. Efficient Damage Limiting against the kinds of postures available 
to the* Soviets, considering their technology and resources, requires a mix 
including a f ull civil’ defense Fallout Shelter Program, ballistic missile 
defenses, and improved bomber defenses. Against a very rapid buildup of 
the Soviet missile forces based* in hard silos, additional U.S. missile pay- 
load may have to be added. 

3. Feasible improvements in miEEile accuracy, and the use of MIRVs 
where applicable, can greatly increase the efficiency of our offensive 
forces against hard Soviet targets. However, the effectiveness of offensive 
forces in Damag e Limi ting is sensitive to the timing of a nuclear exchange. 
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highly visible threat to the U.S., designed to undermine our military 
prestige and the credibility of any guarantee vhich we might offer to 
friendly countries. An effective defense against such a force might 
not only be able to negate that threat but might also prevent their use 
of nuclear weapons for aggressive purposes and possibly discourage their 
production and deployment of such weapons altogether. 

Recent studies have convinced us that the development of an area 
ABM defense weapon is feasible and, indeed, we have reprogrammed some 
$22 million of FY 1965 fundE to initiate this development. The area 
defense weapon, a long range missile interceptor designated DM1 5X2, 
would, of course, be used in combination with other components of the 
NIKE X system. Furthermore, other elements of a Damage Limiting posture 
might also be required — anti-bomber defense, . , civil defense. 

In order to illustrate the problem of defense against an Nth country 
nuclear threat, we have analyzed three Damage Limiting postures in relation 
to two levels of threat in the mid-1970s. The major ABM components of 
these postures are shown below: 

MAJOR COMPONENTS OF ILLUSTRATIVE MISSILE DEFENSES 
AGAINST LIGHT ATTACK 

Posture A Posture B Posture C 

Cities With Local Defense 
Major Components 

IACMAR Radars a / 

VHP Radars b j . 

Missile Site Radars (MSR II) 

Area Interceptors 
SPRINT Interceptors 
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posture A provides terminal ABM defense for ^^^ond^C^both 
ana SPRINT interceptors, but no area defense. Pos Jf^riiii arily on 
include an area defense of the entire country, based £^ erceptors 
TACMAR radars for long range acquisition of targe , 

Posture B also includes terminal defense xor cities^ Posture C provides 
terminal defense for cities and a heavier area defense. 

The effectiveness (and cost) of the defenses could be increased 

Sfss^^sr w - 

attaSs^he n^L b of P Snin d ktXdLs“Sght *° 

f^e-erTf c^^tf^inal defers 

might be increased. 

Defense against Nth country aircraft involves area protection-insuring 
that r: ^raft ^ess^ts^et orient ^ ~ 

current interceptor aircraft around of country. 

SSBSfe 

higher probability, and further from our borders. 

Fallout shelters are designed primarily to protect ^“ s ^^ ateral 

Str/aTar dSf described 
a^v^^gh^b^very^effective^in^denying^the^last^of^these^tactics, ^especially 

rrfesfSor^t Sj .tSrSr- 

unsophisticated attacks, something less than arm. 
may be appropriate in a light Damage Limiting posture. 


* .sssjss: ^srsas=-^£«r5!Si= 
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To illustrate the potentials of a "light" defense, « 
the cost and performance of Postures A and C against small ICTM^ttacks 
of the sort that the Chinese Communists might be able to mount in the 

latter V Zt of the l 9 70 s (approximately ^versionor 

(Posture B has been omitted since it is simply a ecaled-down version o 
Posture C.) The results of this analysis are summarized below. 


U.S. Posture 


Five Year 
Systems Costs 
Billions) 


Millions of U.S. Fatalities 
Attacking Attacking 

Missiles Missil es 


Approved Program (Extended) 
Posture A 
Posture C 


8.7 

8.2 


6 

3 

o-l 


12 

6 

0-2 


The costs shown are for the ABM components of the 

delude investment, operating and future BAD. The f^alities shown 
represent expected fatalities assuming missiles carrying the equival 
nC^T^MT warheads • The lower bound of zero for Posture C represents the 

“ “ rtt,, contribu- 

SS lb of tbblx effectiveness 1» 

counter-military strikes. 

m. table belt.. «* t» 2T££.^Si.c»... 

— * — -Ktrtyys srs 

a high confidence defense against a light ICBK attack, not dust for a few 
selected cities, but for the entire nation. 

The effectiveness of light Da ^e UMt^s^es ^t 

effects for attack levels of about Soviet missiles. 

' me problem of designing light Damage Limiting postures is not yet weU 
understood. On the basis of information and analysis available at presen 
I have reached the following tentative conclusions. 
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1. A light anti-ballistic missile system using 

defense at a -nail number of cities, offers premise of a highly effective 
defense against small ballistic missile attacks of the sort the Chinese^ 
Communists* might be capable of launching vithin the next *! W /? n elua _ 

defense would have initial investment and five year operating costs (incl 
ing R&D) of about $5 to $8 billion, depending on the number of cities 
defended by SPRINT and the density of the area coverage. 

2. With such a defense the presently Approved Civil T^ftive 

may be appropriate. Analysis is needed of the interaction of light active 
defense programs with Civil Defense. 

■a It appears likely that such a defense would remain highly effective 
against cSn^Spabilltles at least until 1980, even if the presence of 
this defense did not, in the first place, deter them from developing 
strong ICBM capability. 

h Once fully deployed, this defense system could be strengthened to 
increase its effectiveness against larger or more sophisticated thxeats- 
by adding more long range interceptors, by improving the or by 

increasing the number of cities with terminal defenses. 

5 On the basis of our present knowledge of Chinese Communist nuclear 
progre s s ,^no deployment decision need be made now But the development of 
the essential components should be pressed forward vigorously. 

c. Adequacy of Our Assured Destruction Forces Against a Higher Than Expected 
Soviet Hit eat in the 1970s. 

At the of this memorandum I noted that we had given special 

attention^this yearto an analysis of Soviet threats over “d^bovettos 
protected in the latest National Intelligence Estimates, and that \re hav 

s-shsrtsr- s-:,rr^v^ 2 ss. — 

IH f 5Ku.rt.rn.. r.crU.r. Of tb, ..... or Olffrcltros 

involved. 

Perhaps the worst possible threat the Soviets could mount against our 
Assured Destruction capability would be the simultaneous deployment 
force of several hundred 

and a reasonably sophisticated mi^adv well along 

Our MIRV re-entry vehicle is ai «aoy & 

in development and we now propose to produce and deploy it in part of the 
MINUTEMAN force. We have also started development of an 
defense missile. We believe the Soviets are developing an 
defense missile, 
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Qor Assured Destruction objective can be translated into a ree- 
fer to kilopounds .(a?) of delivered U.S. paylcar. V.netr.er 
reou* reuent can be fulfilled by tie programed forces depends or^tn 
ar.d technology of Soviet offensive and defensive forces, ar.r cn oov 
targeting doctrine. In tbe analysis which follows, it is assurer a 
the Soviets use all but of their^ICSili against our lanc-.ase^n 
and that they use their regaining ICIMs, their Sl^vs, ano tne_r 
against 'other military and civilian targets. Eeliaomties , 

Cl?s of Soviet weapons are assured to have conservative ^pess-uns^ 
the U.S . ) values throughout . We have also assurer that the U.S. v. 
have no missile defense during the period under corsiaera*ion. 

1. Base Case: I\o Soviet MXHVs, Ko Soviet AE£s, Sign Range o. 1— 

Missile Kurbers 

S0\dT KISSILF F0RC3S jQD Uhl IS 3 STASES BIUABhE PAYLC-n 
SUETOTH-rC- SOVIET SIRS? STRIKE 


Julv 66 Jar. 70 


U.S, Reliable Surviving Payload (KP) 

ICSUTSllAh I (hardness at lower 
estimated value of Plan I in> 

•clement at ion) 

iCIIJTSMAK (at specification 
hardness) 

PC IASI 3 

The dates selected on the table are those for ohe initxawio.. ( 
"Qg*') O'" ?' : an I, the ccmoletion of the LCF fixes (January 1970) sr. : 
couplet ion* of the LF fixes (July 1972). In both July 19^6 end Jarn 

g / I imnleEintation begins in July 19°°> hence the ^ survivi..^ - 

"" ]q> for this date reflects no fixes of hardness deficiencies. 
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1970 the Soviets are assumed to execute his’* value (and hign ris.:> att acus 
against launch control facilities. Such tactics maximize the expe cues 
Soviet kill of U.S. missiles. This factor has little effect in^!9-- 
the Soviet Cl? is estimated at hut in January j- 97^> vttr. 

esi Cl? of attacks on launch control facilities have a 

uajcr intact and account for the relatively low U.S. surviving pay-can. 

By July 1972, all surviving KIJCJTICdrJ'T missiles could he launcnea sy tne 
airborne launch control center and the Soviets tuerei ore vou_ a nave ^ 
attack launch facilities. 


In viev of this apparent sensitivity to 
borne launch control center 


the aval x£ Din ty c: 


, an analysis was done for July -StoS assuum r 
• and the lower hardness values. Ur.aer 
these conditions, surviving land-based payload was renucea to 
with the POLARIS contribution, this is still more than enough for tne 
Assured Destruction task. The Soviet attack in tnis situation was con- 
centrated on the KC2CUT EVJS launch control centers and accounted for 
disablement of over 500 I'ZIuJT-LLaN mi s sue s . Tnis empnas-.zes ^..c - — y w - 
of timely development and deployment of the 

Fundin' 7 for both development and procurement of tnis system has oecn a^- 


In s ummar y , the table above shows that ever. i. ur.e - 

lov:er hardness estimates are used tne Soviets cannot underm-ne c-r 
Assured Destruction capability without idIRVs or An.', or unless tney 
build many more missiles than the high range of the NXE. It also shows ^ 
that the basic invulnerability of the prcgrsnmed force is only moderately 
sensitive to vide variations in MLNUTBMrJC bareness . 

2. Intermediate Case t Soviet 12HV But Ivo Am>. 

Here we as since that instead of continuing to deploy new missi-es^ as 
projected in the high ICIB, the Soviets launchers in uauuary 

19 S 9 and begin to retrofit IURVs on the with as many as . re-entry 

vehicles (each with a warhead yield of per booster. In e+±^ec~ s w c 

give the Soviets the same ICC date for iCRV as we project for the Unites 
States. Vie also assume that the Soviets use the IClRVs against our uani- 
based missile forces. 

The table on the following page shows tnat uruess tne Soviets acn_c . = 
a major improvement in the Cl? of tne . 

hardness -deficiencies in IC2TJTE11CE are of minor 
significance. The table shows that if the Soviets cc achieve a Cl? cf^_i^O 
a force of do ccuud wipe out cur — ai-^~ 

based missile forces regardless of whether IGnuIB>lA\ hardness dei-c^eno-c* 
are corrected. The extreme sensitivity of these calculations to CE? is 
illustrated by the fact that a force of KERVed with a Ca? of , 

rather than 1 , would (in. case #4 shewn on the table) leave 

surviving in 1971 rather than Nevertheless, a KOTTEXAl hardness leva- 

of ?3I for the launch facilities and for the launch control 

facilities could provide us with some additional time to react to a Scvie*: 
2CRV deployment. 
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Soviet IC3is 
Total 


jul 70 Jul 71 



L&T.Q- aases 


1. Ko Soviet CS? improve-^ 

ji€rit 621 0 . i v j_Li « U J- &W 

2. Ko Soviet C3P improve- 
ment and KETO2ZKA5 at 

3. Very lov Soviet Cn? 


4. Very lev Soviet C3? 


Sea- Based 
PCLAPIS 


I- sin^, a Soviet MIPV deployment could pose a serious 
->e survivability of cur land-based force, provideo tney 
•crovenents or, the sane schedule ve project : or aurselves. C.xe^-j-C- 
hardness deficiencies in K335KAS voulo provooe us. ■ -o . 

to such a deployment . A Soviet KXSV deployment alone Vo-_d no. fc— 
sea-cased missile force vnicn, in i^se ? co— c. ue— .v 


Zxtreme Case: Soviet KIPV With 


missile defense 


v-t-- ve assur- that the Soviets deploy an arti-oaliistic 
simultaneously with a ^RVed ICK force. The JEi defense 

tyoeve erenow" developing, deployed in such a vay as to courier 00 s. 
festively a "rani order" U.S. missile attach againso Soviet c*..es. t— --- 


( 
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b. force so detloye d would be able "to e.^c-ge u 

U.S. attack vis launched against Soviet cities is 
from the largest on down.) The Soviets fciRVed ICE 
sane as described in the Interne diate Case vita a 
ve assume that the Soviets voulc. use tsc-.r ^ 
based missiles. The results of these calc -u.a ^icn^ 


surgets, provided 
order of pcpulat: 
;/ force vould be 
Cl?. , 
aga.ns - w ~ 
, are shorn below 


Jul 69 Jul TO 


jvo 71 Jul 72 Jul T. 




Reliable /urea Interceptors 
U . S . Payload Surviving (~£?) 


POL 


U.S. Payload 


^his case illustrates the effect of a hypothetical — very strong 
‘VZ-7 v -- but possible Soviet threat. The assumed Soviet iCa-. for' 
t * : e maximum feasible !CSV capability. Although the assunea So^ 
AZ- ‘defense does not include terminal defenses, its effectiveness ^is^ 
estimated since U.S. payloads are basea on tne Cur*e..-.y P- "7 
a-d U.S. tactics used in these calculations have not been ... 

1 : *-- of that defense. For example, if our attach were to be concern 
only on a part of the Soviet urban target system, the results vo_a 
better for the U.S. 


cr ci 
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3ut, as I noted, earlier, 
TJnicr. of both a I-ZHVed ICBM^ 
changes in U . S . snranegie^ c- 
the effectiveness of car her. 
defense would oeccne e~_ec-- 
i . e . , the s e a- be * « d PO-ABIS . 


the s inult meous 
force and an ABM 
‘fensive forces s; 
id-based missiles 
.ve again cc the r 


; deployment by the: Soviet 
defense would require ma*cr 
the iCBVs wo 'aid degrade 
"to a point where the AIM 
esidual strategic forces 


i 


/• 


Accordingly, ve snou-c now xa.<- 

whatever steps are needed to place ourselves ir. a position to counter inis 
threat if it should develop. 

1. Alternative Hedges Against a Soviet iC2V-A3>: Ehreat 

s.^e-al, there are two 'oroad classes of a-oernaonvc- "° 

s--.oMr.ent Ar presently planned strategic offensive /orces.^i- 
should beccne necessary. Ene ftrst ts ..o Pro-— “ “» *; 1 ^ - 

nissn.es (such a, j----. -e.a--v__y surviving a 

.* intend includes sea and land 
£or_e; '_r.vec.j low-ua- ; ^ - - 


suner hardened an; 


defended” fixea 


Se characteristics of four of these au.tamat.vaa arc s.o... b . 


Pay— oac 
TnouEds) 


Cl? 


flange 

(n. mi.j 




Zmp roved Capability -ji ££ -- e 


A- 3 


The ICM is as 
new, 

submarines . 



he calculations which follow, to be deployed^ 
Eae PGiSIECH would be retrofitted into ?Cij.-ri-o 


( 


\ 
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threat discussed in the "Extreme Case' above. ^ ^^^Xces and 
Boviet attack inflicts 10 percent damage on U.S. land case 
the high Soviet attack 90 percent. 

Ten-Year Costs Per Thousand Pounds of Payload . ($ millions) 
- Pliable and Surviving : 


In the On Alert & 
Inventory Bellable 


Low Soviet 
Attack 


High Soviet 
Attack 


KINUTEMAK II 
ICM 

POLARIS A- 3 
POSEIDON 

*. pnTJbT; submarines and of KfflUTEMAN facilities have already 

.... SS’LTSSSA. ». “ “Cil.., 

include development costs. The ICM costs are for a POLARIS 

+ v, p POSEIDON costs are based On retrofitting all *+l of _ 

«« FC6E.OTI r «..* " 

the POLARIS force which we plan to have on station at all tune . 

choose to emphasize ABM defense, 

If the Soviets capability, fixed-base 

attractive if it could be effectively defended at a sufficiently low cos.. 
The U.S. response 

„ ......... jst? «H“ir 

2 - i-asnr pnrs - - - » 


A 


ecision actually to deploy 
If the Soviets do attempt a large 


ABM defense 


we will still be able to 
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Against a combined Soviet K&N-AM threat lynatives^aval 1 able to 
above table that the ^stefficient of ® ® lnt0 boats. The 

us vould be to develop P^I^ON and retrofit it : produce and deploy would 
timing of the development and of the decisio Touring out this problem 
depend upon how this threat ac ^t^a^or the analysis vhieh follows the 
in its starkest form, ve have assume "Extreme Case" . The numbers of 

same Soviet threat used previously w i RK lles needed to guarantee our 

additional surviving, reliable POSEIDON need* th f table below- 

Assured Destruction capability after FI 1970 aresno^ ^ ^ 

using first, . , ' which 

engineering development and secon ^> t 

is in the early stages of advanced developnent. 


jul 69 Jul70 Jul71 J^72 JHiZi 


Soviet ICEMs 
Total 


Soviet ABM 

Reliable Area Interceptors 
Additional Survivin g Reliable 
POSEIDON Missi les Needed 
For Assured Destruction! 


Surviving. Reliab l e POSEIDON Kiss^l ej 
Added If : 


The last bloc, of this table shows the n-ber 

POSEIDON missiles which could be to the for In 

three diffe^nt initial ^”^ ° ubmarlnes uo uld be retrofitted with 

s js«rs£", 

and other alternatives such as t dealing here with an 

more attractive. Considering ttai * fact that we are J ^ 

extremely high and very unlikely threat, ^safety. Last year I 
date of • would provide us an .''^njoN^evelqment but without any 
recommended the initiation of the f egoing analysis, I now recommend 
-Mved schedule. In the light ol tne Iore & UJ r®_ + 

that^its development schedule be tied to an OAD date of 


5 . Command and Control for POLARIS 


C 
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A number of interim back-up facilities are presently ^"'onsidera 
tion, principally a ship-borne VLF system to be installed on the BECPA 
(national Emergency Command Post Afloat), and an airborne VLF system 
consisting of a number of relay aircraft to be operated on sr°^ alert. 

The NSCPA itself may be targetable , but if it survived it could p -y 
^layf command to tho submarines in the Norwegian Sea, provided a message 
were received from Headquarters, CINCUNT. Theairbornesystem is of 
,, ( ), requires a number or relays, 

aS tos a short endurance. Both of these systems would be ^efui for^n 
interim relay capability, but neither constitutes a satisfactory execute 
capability for an Assured Destruction force. It is also possible that LF 
ard HF stations might be eventually patched together to transmit an execute 
order, but this would be very difficult' to do and no plan presently exists 
to do so. 

A number of alternative systems are currently under study. However, 
it is not yet clear which of them offers the most promise for a survival 
communications system, and a decision now to develop any one of ttoon 
a crash basis would he premature. Because of its importance to an Assured 
Destruction capability which depends heavily on a sea-based missile force, 
this study effort must and will continue to receive a very high priority. 

D. Specific Recommendations on Major Issues 

1. Qualitative Improvements to the MINUTEMAK Force 

The Air Force now agrees that a 1971 force of 1,000 MINUTCMAN is 
adequate fn context with the total U.S. strategic offensiveforces now 
programmed and in the light of the expected (i.e., the HIE) ® 

the Air Force also recommends the development of an Improved Capability 
rnssile (ICK) for deployment in the Ti 1973-74 time period as a replacement 
for soar- of the MINUTEMAN. As brought out in the foregoing analysis, 

IM must he considered in conjunction with the POSEIDON and in relation to 

lvt xyhpr-than -expected Soviet threat. Accordingly, the principal iss 
concerning the MINUTEMAN force at this time is the production and ep oymen 
of new re-entry systems. 

Last year it was decided to replace, eventually, all of to®®® 

I with the tUNUIEMAN II, which has much greater accuracy, payload, and 

*0* fn KHUTOW! 1. u ^dltlon. It. £»«* 
re-targeting capability reduces the number of missiles that need to b 
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progr Earned to achieve one reliably delivered warhead. . Finally, its 
booster is compatible with MIRV. For these reasons I recommend that all 
the MLlfUTEMAN i's be replaced by end FY 1972. 


The effectiveness of the KINUTEMAK force can be further improved by 
the production and deployment of two new re-entry systems which ve now have 
under development. One of these, _the promises a kill probability 

against targets of about . ^ compared with.' . ' ‘for the now 

being installed in the MINU TELMAN II. The other, the vill 

contain three re-entry vehicles, thereby enabling each reliable MINUTE.AN 
booster to kill three geographically separated soft targets. Alternate. ely, 
the can carry a combination of ^ 

The MINUTEMAN with the represents such a major qualitative improve- 

ment that ve have designated it the MINUTEMAW III. The recommended force 
is shown below: 

(End Fiscal Year) 


MUfUTEMAN I 
MHJUTEMAN II 

mejuteman hi 


Specifically, I recommend: 

a. Production and deployment of the and the 

re-entry vehicles at an FY 1967-71 'cost of $122 million and $220 million, 
respectively. For FY 1967. .<6.5 million will be required for the and 

$10.2 million for the for the procurement of long lead time items 

to ensure an IOC date of January 196$ for both systems. 


II end III at a total FY 1967-71 cost of $48 
million, of which $25-7 million will be required in FY 1967. 

c. Production and installation of a 

at a total FY 1966-71 cost of $92 million of which $1.1 million will be 
required in FY 1966 and $10.4 in FY 1967. 

d. Production and installation of a 


The total 

FY 1966-71 cost is estimated at $77 million of which $2.1 million will 
be required in FY 1966 and $13.4 million in FY 1967. 
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2. Maintenance of an Effective Manned Bomber Force in the 1970s. 

' The Air Force has proposed the procurement of a tcrce otZLO (U-E-) 

FB-lllAs, the phaseout of the B-52 C-Fs, the procurement of SRAM for both 
the FB-111A and B-52 G-Hs, and the initiation of a contract definition 
phase for AKSA in K 1967- For reasons discussed in the foregoing analysis, 

I make the following specific recommendations: 

a. Approval of the Air Force proposal to procure an FB-lllforce 
of PiO U S P aircraft at a total FY 1966-71 systems cost, excluding SR™, 

- *0 p billion (including $1-9 billion for initial investment), with the 

first'lS^aircraft to be operational by end FY 1 9 6 9 and the full force 

Li bv end FY 1971 . Some $25 million vill be required in FY 1966 
Sd $201 million in FY 1967 for the development and procurement of the 
first 10 aircraft. 

b Development and production of the SRAM for the FB-llls only, at 
an FY 1967-71 cost of $250 million of which $32 million vil1 d , 

in FY 1967 In addition, $37 million, including $9 million in FY 1967, is 
included in adding the'sR^M avionics for the B-52, thus retaining the 
optiont^deploy ttat missile on the B-52 G-Es if that should prove 
desirable at some time in the future. 

c. Phase out the B-52 C-F's in accord with the latest Air Force 
nrooosal This will save approximately $1. 1 * billion in B-52 associ 
costs in "the previously approved program plu£$60 0 -$e°0million in 
modification costs avoided by not retaining the C-F s beyond FY 1972. 

d. Phase out the B-58s by end FY 1971 as the FB-111 buildup is 
completed. In view of this recommendation, I recommend that « not go 
IZZa Vth the installation of a Terrain Following Badar on the B-5B, 

« fro^sed by ^e Mr Force, with an FY 1 9 67-71 saving of $97 million. 

e. Disapproval of the Air Force proposal to initiate a contract 

de~n-’tion phase for AKSA in FY 1967, tut approval o. continuation o- 
tdvanced development work on the avionics so that adequate tecnnology 
will be available vhen and if ^cision for e billon in FY 1 9 67- 

on the propulsion system and the airframe . 

3 . The Character and Timing of a Deployment of an ABX Defense 

As indicated in the foregoing analysis, there is te * f 

Jfe Tatalities below tens of millions in a major Soviet first attaeje. 
Moreover although our analysis suggests we could design an ABM def *£* e 
^thThlgh degree of effectiveness against a light attack such as the 
Chinese Communists may be able to mount some time in the late 197 , 


Revised: 11 Jan 1966 
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timing of the threat is such that a production and deployment decision 
can be safely deferred for at least another year. 

Accordingly, I reccramend: 

a. Disapproval of an Army proposal for a full scale deployment 

of NIKE-X at an FI 1967-71 cost of $12.7 billion and an FI 1967 cost 
of million. The total investment cost of this pr°P°s^- woulci be 

$15.7 billion and the annual operating costs about $861 million. 

b. Continued development of the NIKE-X system, including the 
development of the recently approved, 

interceptor ( ' ■ ), at an FI 1967 cost of $603 million. ($22 million 

of FI 1965 Emergency Funds have been provided to initiate the 
development.) This recommendation will give us an option to deploy a 
licht anti-ballistic missile defense system designed against sma ll or 
unsophisticated attacks if and when that should become necessary. 

c. Continuation of the DEFENDER program designed to increase our 
knowledge of ballistic missile defense, at an FY 1967 cost of $130 million. 

1*. Production and Deployment of a New Manned Interceptor 

The major issue in the entire anti-bomber defense area is the 
production and deployment of a new manned interceptor. The Air Force 
proposes a force of 12 squadrons (216 U.E. aircraft) of the F-12 to egi 
deployment in FY 1969 and complete deployment by FY 1973. Although t is 
f or c e^ould prwide gre atly increased combat effectiveness, its ve^ great 
cost (&6 6 billion in FY 1967-71 period) would be consistent only with a 
decision to^seek°a very laTge ineffective Damage I^ting program agaxnst 
the Soviet Union, and then only if the Soviets increased their bomber 
threat in both numbers and quality. Neither of these conditi 
prospect at this time. Accordingly, I recommend: 

a. Continuation of the YF-12A flight test program with the 
aircraft now available. These aircraft have been equipped with the 

fire control and air-to-air missile systems, the performance of 
which is being improved with FY 1966 funds. 

b. Continued study of the use of the F-lll in the manned interceptor 

role. 

c. Continued efforts to define the Airborne Early Warning and Control 
System (AWACS) capability with a view towards the eventual development 
such an aircraft. 

d. Continued work on overland radar technology in support of the 
AWACS program. 

e. Extension of the presently approved manned interceptor program 
through the FY 1967-71 period. 

f Continued development of the SAM-D terminal bomber def ^ TT e Tt? s y s ^» 
pr imar ily^f or Afield Army defense but also for potential use in CONUS defense 

if required. 
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These efforts will provide an option for improving- our enti-bomber 
defenses, if they should be needed some tine in the future. 

5. The Future Size and Scope of the Civil Defense Program 

All of our analysis indicates that a Civil Defense effort of at' 
least the magnitude of our currently approved program ($150-200 million 
per year) would be an efficient component of any Damage Limiting program. 
However, we are still uncertain how many useful shelter spaces the present 
progrea will provide. We currently estimate the deficit at 7^ million 
spaces by 1970, although the number could be much larger. If ve were to 
eliminate this deficit, principally by providing dual-purpose shelter 
space in new construction, the total cost to the Government of a nation-wide 
fallout shelter program would be about $j$.7 billion. Every increase of 
10 percent above the estimated deficit could add $200-500 million to the 
cost of that program. 

In any event, shelter construction lead time is shorter than that 
for the other conroonents of a major Damage Limiting program. When and if 
we decide to deploy such a program, sufficient time will be available to 
provide any additional fallout shelters needed. Moreover, the prospect 
of an area missile defense for the entire country has reopened the ques- 
tion of the relationship between passive and active defense. If we were 
to decide to orient our Damage Limiting efforts primarily to the Nth 
country threat, it would appear that a large expansion of the Civil Defense 
Program would not be competitive with additions to the active defenses. 

Accordingly, I recommend: 

a. Disapproval of the Army’s proposal to initiate a dual-purpose 
fallout shelter development program in FY 1967 at a cost of $10 million. 

A decision on such a program should be deferred until ve know better the 
extent of the deficit and the direction which our Damage Limiting efforts 
will take, 

b. Continuation in FY 1967 of a Civil Defense Program of essentially 
the same scope as proposed to the Congress for FY 1966, including: the 
small shelter survey effort; the Community Shelter Planning Program; 
architectural and engineering advice to private builders; the provision 

of ventilation kits to increase the capacity of existing shelter spaces, 
and the shelter provisioning program — at a total FY 1967 cost of $18^+ million. 
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IY OF PREVIOUSLY APPROVED, SERVICE IR0 POSED AND RECOKMENDI 
TQA FOR STRATEGIC RETALIATORY FORCES (IN ^MILLIONS) i 



FOOTNOTES: 


bj Previously Approved are from the FTFS&FP, April 30, 1965. Ti 1971 
funds have not yet been added to the ITFS&FP; estimates shown in 
parentheses. The military pay raise effective September 1, 1965 i* 
not included. 

b/ Southeast Asia costs are included for the B-52 and KC-135 in IT 66 
and IT 67. 

d Service Proposed includes SHAM R&D in the B-52 line with appropriate 
investment and operating costs contained in both the B-52 and FB-111 
lines. The Recommended funding includes all SHAM costs in the FB-111 
line exe pt for $37 million for R&D for B-52 SRAM avionics. Though 
not shown in the Previously Approved funding in this table, $163 million 
has been previously approved for SRAM R&D in Program VI, Research and 
Development . 

d/ Though not contained in this table, $1.1 b illi on is recommended for 
POSEIDON RAD in Program VI, Research and Development. Associated with 
this is a reduction in POLARIS R&D of about $275 million included in 
the POLARIS Service Proposed and Recommended lines. In additi on, the 
Navy has proposed $500 million during IT 69-71 f° r initial POSEIDON 
deployment . 

bj Funding changes for command, control and communications activities are 
not included in this table. 

f/ The Air Force nas also proposed during IT 67-71, Research and Development 

~ of $1.0 billion for an Improved Capability Missile to replace MINUTEMAN 

and $1.1 billion for Advanced Manned Strategic Aircraft, AMSA. 
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SUMtAKT or HtEVIOUSLT APWOVED SERVICE PROPOSED y AID RgCCW EKDED TOA (U feCLLIONS) 
?0H CQHTINENTA1 AIR AID MISSILE DEFENSE 


Air Dafanie Interceptors 

TT66 

TT67 

IT68 

IT69 

mo 

an 

"67-71 

Century Berie* 








Active 

Prev. Approve! 
Service Propose! 
SecDef Rec. 

316 

292 

315 

280 

246 

276 

25l 

246 

249 

202 

230 

197 

189 

220 

165 

198 

180 

1,140 

1,089 

AN} 

Ptev. Approved 

Service Proposed SecDef Rec. 

102 

103 

104 

102 

104 

105 

109 

108 

ne 

112 

112 

539 

Advanced Interceptor 








M2 

Prev. Approved 
Service Proposed 

0 

0 

48o 

0 

1371 

0 

1620 

0 

0 

1570 

0 

0 

1543 

0 

0 

6584 

0 

BecDef Rec. 

'O' 

0 

° 





SAM Kicslle Forces 








bomar: 

Prev. Approved and BecDef Rec. 
Service Proposed 

12 

12 

13 

13 

11 

n 

11 

9 

10 

3. 

10 

2 

55 

36 

KIEL -HERCULES 








Regular Amy 
Prev. Approved 

Service Proposed and SecDef Rec, 

142 

126 

131 

103 

130 

U01 

131 

101 

127 

98 

127 

98 

646 

501 

AUNG 








Prev. Approved, Service 
Proposed and SecDef Rec. 

65 

66 

66 

67 

66 

66 

331 

HAWK 








Prev . Approved, Service 

10 


8 

Q 

g 

8 

41 

ft^oposed and SecDef Rec, 

9 

O 


SAM-D 






0 

0 

ft’ev. Approved and SecDef Rec. 

* 

■ 

“ 



546 

546 

Service Proposed 

- 





Surveillance and Warning 








Air Defense 








Ground -Based 
Prev. Approved 
Service Proposed 
SecDef Rec. 

506 

511 

472 

474 

517 

455 

431 

484 

429 

406 

439 

400 

400 

432 

391 

400 

431 

391 

yni 

*2303 

2066 

AWACS 

Prev. Approved and SecDef Rec. 
Service Proposed 

3 

7 

0 

58 

0 

65 

0 

75 

0 

185 

0 

96 

0 

479 

Missile and Space Defense 








Space Defense Systen 




Q 

Q 

Q 

45 

Prev. Approved, 

'Service Proposed and SecDef Rec. 

7 

10 

9 

12 

9 

12 

12 

7 

10 

10 

56 

Space Radars 
Prev. Approved 
Service Proposed 
SecDef Rec; 

52 

48 

46 

49 

49 

43 

45 

45 

33 

44 

44 

3 1 * 

41 

4l 

33 

41 

35 

31 

220 

214 

177 

SMEWS 

prev. Approved, 

Service Proposed and SecDef Rec. 

77 

78 

61 

58 

65 

57 

65 

62 

65 

57 

65 

57 

321 

291 
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C 


BDIWAHY OF PREVIOUSLY APPROVED SERVICE PROPOSED VAJSD RECOMEKDED TOA (W $KILLIOKS) 
FOR COBTUERTAl AIR AHD MISSILE DEFENSE (COST'D) 


Missile and Space Defense (Cant'd) 

PY66 

rr6? 

TT68 

n 69 

mo 

mi 

FY67-71 

OTH Radars 

F*ev. Approved, Service Proposed 
and SecDef Rec. 

15 

41 

19 

7 

7 

7 

8l 

UEE-X 2/ 

Prev. Approved 
Service Proposed 
SecDef Rec. V 

0 

0 

0 

212 

0 

0 

1266 

0 

0 

2686 

000 

0 

3917 

0 

0 

12025 

0 

Civil Defense 








Prev. Approved and SecDef Rec 
Service Proposed 

107 

194 

184 

369 

185 

508 

153 

577 

153 

602 

153 

566 

828 

2622 

Command, Coemini cations, 
and Support 








Prev. Approved, 

Service Proposed BecDefRec 

1*50 

452 

445 

447 

1+37 

1*39 

1+32 

1+33 

434 

1+35 

434 

435 

2182 

2189 

Totals 

Prev. Approved 
Service Proposed 
SecDef Rec. 

1866 

1523 

1811* 

1866 

2782 

1811 

1761 

1+605 

1719 

164L 

6480 

1593 

1627 

77B6 

1563 

8127 

1555 

?9930 
’ 8244 




i 


Costs ire aggregated and do not reflect full variety of Service positions. 

Will fee affected by decisions to fee made later this year. 

Does not include $1.3 billion in HIKE-X R&D funds for Tl 66-70. 

Reflects Congressional Ti 1966 Appropriation as opposed to Previously Approved and Reccsnoended 
TOA of $19^ million for the Civil Defense program. 




